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LIBRARY NEWS WRITING COURSE 



A series of five lectures on Writing Li- 
brary News was given by Prof. Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the Course in 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, at 8:15 
each morning during the conference, in the 
small banquet room of the Hotel Statler. 
There was opportunity for informal discussion 
during each lecture, and Prof. Bleyer gave 
his time every evening for individual con- 
ferences by appointment. 

Ida F. Wright, librarian of the Evanston 
Public Library and member of the Publicity 
Committee, was in charge of general arrange- 
ments for the lectures. About 150 attended 
the course. It is the plan of the Editorial 
Committee to have Prof. Bleyer's series of 
lectures published. 

The following syllabus indicates the ground 
covered by the course: 

WRITING LIBRARY NEWS 

By Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Director of 

the Course in Journalism, University 

of Wisconsin 

I. NEWSPAPERS AND LIBRARIES 

Basis of library news (Bleyer's Newspaper 
Writing and Editing, Chap. I) 

1. Every community that has a library has 
one or more daily or weekly newspapers, 
and practically everyone reads these 
papers. 

2. All of these newspapers desire local 
news of interest to readers. 

3. Every library, as an institution patron- 
ized by a considerable part of the public, 
is a source of interesting news. 

4. Newspapers are glad to print library 
news of interest to their readers, pro- 
vided that they can get it promptly in 
form for publication. 

5. Most newspaper readers know of the li- 
brary, but some of them do not realize 
what the library has of particular inter- 
est to them. 

6. News is the "food of opinion" of news- 
paper readers, most of whom are citi- 
zens and voters. Public opinion in re- 



gard to institutions like libraries is the 
composite of individual, private opinions, 
formed largely on the basis of news read 
in newspapers. 

7. Lack of interest on the part of citizens 
in the work and the needs of the local 
library is due to the failure to present 
the activities of the library, day by day 
and week by week, in interesting news 
story form. 

8. Every librarian should qualify himself 
to be a volunteer reporter of all news 
connected with his library. 

Establishing friendly relations with newspaper 
editors. 

1. The librarian should call on the editor- 
in-chief, managing editor, or city editor 
of each local paper and should offer to 
furnish library news regularly, free of 
charge. 

2. He should submit a well-written news 
story to the editor at his first meeting, 
as a sample of what he proposes to fur- 
nish. 

3. He should find out from the editor how 
the latter prefers to print library news; 
i. e., whether on a given day each week 
or whenever the librarian furnishes it; 
whether in a library department or as 
general local news. 

4. He should also find out on what day and 
at what time of the day the editor pre- 
fers to have the library news turned in. 

5. All newspapers must be treated alike, if 
they are willing to publish library news. 
Carbon copies may be used for different 
papers, or each story may be written in 
slightly different form for each paper. 
Morning and evening papers alternately 
should be given the first opportunity to 
print important library news. 

6. The librarian may offer to furnish the 
editor with brief, descriptive reviews of 
new books received at the library.- 

7. The librarian may suggest to the city ed- 
itor that a reporter be sent to the library 
regularly to get news. The first time that 
a reporter calls, it is well to explain to 
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him the library point of view, particu- 
larly with reference to humorous "hu- 
man interest" stories about library pa- 
trons. 

8. If a newspaper has a literary editor, the 
librarian may find it advantageous to 
co-operate with him or her. 

9. The librarian may offer the resources of 
the library, as well as the assistance of 
himself and his staff in looking up ma- 
terial that the newspaper may desire for 
editorial and other purposes. 

10. Newspapers, magazines, and library 
books are the three great printed sources 
of ideas and ideals of men and women. 
Day by day newspapers present and in- 
terpret current news and opinion ; week 
by week magazines survey in perspective 
current events and ideas; year by year 
books record in permanent form current 
thought and feeling. The closest co-op- 
eration should exist between those in 
charge of these three institutions. 

n. WHAT IS NEWS ? 

(Read Bleyer's Newspaper Writing and Edit- 
ing, Chap. II) 
What news is not 

1. News is not editorial matter that tries 
to convince readers and to make them 
act on their convictions ; it does not urge 
them to come to the library, to vote 
bonds for a new library building, to at- 
tend lectures at the library, or to get 
free bulletins. 

2. News does not consist of the opinions 
of the writer of it; it is not concerned 
with what the reporter thinks or be- 
lieves, but with what he sees and hears. 

3. News is not criticism; the reporter does 
not pass judgment on books, plays, mu- 
sic, or pictures, although he may de- 
scribe them in an impersonal, impartial 
manner if they are new and timely. 

4. News is not advertising, for advertising 
is printed salesmanship designed to at- 
tract attention, arouse interest, create de- 
sire, and produce favorable action with 
a view to effecting a sale. Libraries may 
advertise, as some churches and schools 
do, but such advertisements must be paid 
for, and should not be confused with 
legitimate news of the library. 



What news is 

1. News is timely information concerning 
anything that interests readers, that is 
significant to them in their business and 
home relations or in their relations to 
the community, the state, and the nation. 

2. News should be presented in an imper- 
sonal, impartial manner. 

3. The best news is that which has the 
greatest interest and significance to the 
largest number of readers. 

4. The librarian should ask himself these 
questions concerning every thing that he 
thinks is library news: Is it new and 
timely ? How many readers will it inter- 
est? Will it interest the average reader? 
How much will it interest him? Is it 
connected with his home, business, and 
community interests; with his interests 
as an American citizen? 

What interests readers 

1. New, timely, current events and ideas. 

2. Unique, odd, curious, extraordinary 
things. 

3. Contests, struggles, fights, in politics, 
business, industry, sports. 

4. The lives and welfare of others (so- 
called "human interest"). 

5. Personal success, health, happiness. 

6. Romance, adventure, mystery. 

7. Amusements, hobbies. 

8. Children. 

9. Animals. 

Degree of readers' interest, as measured by 

1. The readers' familiarity with persons, 
places, and things (local interest). 

2. The prominence or importance of per- 
sons, places, and things. 

3. The closeness of the relation to the 
readers' personal affairs. 

What is news in a library? 

1. New books, particularly those with local 
or timely interest. 

2. Books made timely by special occasions, 
holidays, or seasonal interest. 

3. Books made timely by some current is- 
sue or local problem. 

4. Books concerning persons in the public 
eye at a given moment. 

5. Gifts to the library. 

6. New catalogs, special lists of books, bul- 
letins (government, etc.). 
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7. New regulations governing the use of 
the library. 

8. Librarian's reports on circulation, use 
of library, cost, etc. 

9. "Local ends" of state and federal library 
reports, periodical articles. 

10. Interviews with the librarian on current 
topics pertaining to the library. 

11. Personal news concerning out-of-town 
visitors and members of library staff 
(for the society editor). 

III. STRUCTURE AND STYLE OF NEWS STORIES 

( Read Bleyer's Newspaper Writing and Edit- 
ing, Chap. IV and X) 

Preparation of manuscript, or "copy"' 

1. Typewrite manuscript, double or triple 
spaced. 

2. Write on but one side of the paper and 
leave liberal margins. 

3. Indent each paragraph at least one inch. 

4. Leave the upper half of the first sheet 
blank, if you do not write your own 
headlines, or "heads." 

5. Follow the typographical style of each 
paper for which you write, in the matter 
of punctuation, abbreviation, capitaliza- 
tion, and use of numerical figures. Get 
the style book or sheet of each paper if 
it has one. Avoid reformed spelling and 
library capitalization. 

6. Revise your "copy" carefully before 
sending it to the paper. 

7. If you write your own "heads," build 
them on the basis of those in the paper 
for which you are writing. 

8. Make a carbon duplicate of your copy 
and compare it with the printed form to 
see what changes the editors deemed 
necessary. 

9. Don't feel hurt if the editor cuts down 
your story, or changes your copy or 
heads; profit rather by the changes that 
are made even if you don't agree that 
they were necessary. 

10. Put the end mark at the close of your 
story. 

General principles of newspaper writing 

1. The structure and the style of news 
stories are determined by the fact that 
newspapers are read very rapidly. 

2. Clearness is usually obtained by com- 



parative simplicity of diction and sen- 
tence construction. Readers must grasp 
the meaning at a glance. 

3. Conciseness is essential for rapid read- 
ing, and is necessary because newspapers 
generally have much more news than 
they have room for. 

4. Because of the narrowness of the news- 
paper columns, paragraphs should con- 
tain from SO to 100 words. 

5. One full length line of typewriting 
makes two lines in print. 

6. Every paragraph should begin with a 
group of words that present an impor- 
tant idea, so that the reader's eye will 
catch the significant ideas as he glances 
down the column. 

7. The structure of every sentence must 
be evident at a glance if it is to yield 
its meaning readily to the rapid reader. 

8. Significant ideas should be placed in the 
first group of words at the beginning 
of every sentence, but this does not mean 
that sentences should trail off loosely in 
a succession of phrases and clauses. 

9. Long, loose sentences are hard to read 
and should be avoided. 

10. Only such words should be used as are 
familiar to the average reader. If tech- 
nical terms are absolutely necessary, ex- 
plain them. 

The structure of news stories 

1. The news story may be divided into the 
beginning, or "lead" and the body. 

2. The lead is usually a summary of the 
most important facts, such as the person, 
the event, the time, the place, the cause, 
and the significant circumstances. It 
answers the questions, Who? What? 
When? Where? Why? and How? 

3. The lead of every news story must catch 
and hold the readers' interest. 

4. The most interesting, most important 
feature of the news should be put in the 
first group of words at the beginning 
of the first sentence of the lead. "Play 
up the feature" of your news. 

5. The time and the place are not often 
placed first. 

6. In the body of the story, follow the 
chronological or logical order. 
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IV. WRITING THE LIBRARY NEWS STORY 

Analysis of concrete examples of news stories 
as originally written and as rewritten to 
play up features of local interest, to 
make an effective lead, etc. 

V. SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES ABOUT LIBRARIES 

( Read Bleyer's Newspaper Writing and Edit- 
ing, Chap. IX) 
(See Bleyer's How to Write Special Feature 

Articles) 
Character and scope of special articles for 
newspapers 

1. Magazine sections of Saturday and Sun- 
day newspapers contain popular articles, 
usually illustrated, dealing with local 
topics. 

2. A special feature article is a detailed 
presentation of facts in an interesting 
form adapted to rapid reading, for the 
purpose of entertaining or informing the 
average person. 

3. A special article usually deals with (a) 
recent news that is of sufficient interest 
to warrant elaboration; (b) timely or 
seasonal topics not directly connected 
with the day's news; (c) subjects of 
general interest that have no immediate 
connection with current events. 

4. It usually involves the use of the narra- 
tive and descriptive methods of fiction 
for the popularization of facts. 

Sources of subjects and material 

1. Personal observation. 

2. Personal experience. 

3. Interviews. 

4. Technical periodicals, bulletins, reports, 
etc. 

5. Books. 

Purpose of special articles 

1. To inform. 

2. To entertain. 

3. To give practical guidance ("How-to-do- 
something" articles). 

Types of articles 
1. The interview, often with description of 
person interviewed. 



2. The personal experience story told in 
the first person singular. 

3. The confession story, usually published 
anonymously. 

4. The personality sketch (cf. "Interesting 
People" in American Magazine). 

5. Narrative-descriptive article in third 
person. 

Types of beginnings 

1. Summary lead, like that of news story. 

2. Narrative beginning, with or without 
conversation. 

3. Descriptive beginning. 

4. Striking statement. 

5. Quotation, direct or indirect, verse or 
prose, "ad," telegram, etc. 

6. Question, direct or rhetorical, single 
question or series. 

7. Direct address to reader ("You, Mrs. 
Voter" ; "You, Mothers") ; also impera- 
tive ("Look at your watch"). 

8. Combination of two or more of the 
above seven forms. 

Methods of developing body of story 

1. Concrete examples and specific instances, 
told narratively. 

2. Incidents, in narrative-descriptive form. 

3. Statistics popularized. 

4. Scientific and technical processes. 

5. Recipes and directions, in practical guid- 
ance articles. 

Illustrations (photographs, drawings, plans, 
etc.) 

1. Photographs, preferably gloss prints, 
unmounted, 5x7, 8x10, 3J4x5H- 

2. Drawings at least twice as large as they 
are to be when reproduced. 

3. Objects should be clear and well de- 
fined; "contrasty" prints. 

4. Photographs must have life and action, 
preferably with person. 

5. Photographs must "tell the story" ; must 
have illustrative value. 

6. Captions, descriptive of photo or draw- 
ing, should be attached. 



